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JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


Iam to speak to you of Jesus of Nazareth. The reflec- 
_ tions which I shall offer you will be formed around this outline, 
namely: 

That Jesus was a man. 

That he was a glorious man. 

Therefore, that 

He lived in very close contact with his age and 

time. 

This close contact and sympathy with his time was 

manifested in 
(a) A simple natural conformity to many current 
notions, commonly received among the people, spirit- 
ual non-essentials, touching the inner life only re- 
motely. (b) A deep breathing-in of that prophecy, 
onward motion, spiritual freedom, which the age 
needed, for which it was ripe—the universal in the 
local. (c) The opposition of this prophecy, §spirit- 
uality and freedom within him to the current formal- 
ism. 
IV. Hence his great hold on human life, on the souls of 
all succeeding generations. 
V. The mental quality of Jesus. 
VI. The quality of the heart of Jesus, 
; We have come to understand that Jesus was a man, a real, 
ving man, acting, walking, eating, sleeping, thinking, speaking, 
grieving, rejoicing, loving and praying. ~ 
Now this is a very great discovery, not made for eighteen 
centuries after that glorious life had ended, In the first three 
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gospels Jesus is not aman. He is a great special legate from 
Yahweh, called the Messiah, Christ, miraculously born, miracu- 
lously living, miraculously dying, miraculously leaving the earth, 
by like miracle ascending into the sky. In the fourth gospel 
Jesus is still less a man. He appears on the scene and disap- 
pears, without warning or method, as if in regard to him the ~ 
greatest extreme crises of life, birth and death, were matters of 
no moment or value. Throughout the early years of the church 
his nature was discussed endlessly, but he was never a man and 
a brother, always something otherthan human. Some held him 
to be chief of the angels, the first and highest of created beings, 
clothed with a body that thus he might come on the earth con- 
veniently. Others said he was the divine Word not created, 
but being from all eternity, and that he was not imvested 
with flesh, his body being a mere phantom without existence. 
Others agreed that he was the divine Word uncreated and eter- 
nal, but considered his body real and substantial. Still others 
said that the Word was not only united in Jesus with a human 
body, but with a human soul too, so that he was at once both 
God andman. This was accepted by a great council of the 
Church, and has continued to be the orthodox doctrine to the 
present day. Thus you see, through all these ages, we have had no 
Jesus, only Christ; no brother-man, but an officer, a legate; no 
man of our kindred, but a being of strange nature and powers, 
invested with startling wonders, supernatural, preternatural, in- 
explicable, a pure creation, as it seems to me, of dogma and 
legend. But we have discovered, not long ago, that Jesus was 
aman. So recently, indeed, have we discovered this, that very 
few people there are in the world who understand and believe it; 
which is indeed a great pity, for when we come to that truth as 
we should, it is a most emancipating truth, lifting humanity very 
high, and filling us with fires of aspiration to go up to the 
mount of vision with this elder brother of men. 

But secondly, Jesus was not only a man, but a very glori- 


ous man, a great prophet, a seer, a soul kindled with the divine _ 


light, full indeed of divinity. If any one have eyes to see, and © 
believe in God, he will see that our own present is divine. And 
what is that but to say that God lives, or, as Jesus phrased — 
it, ‘My father worketh hitherto.” And if divine now, then | 
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surely still divine when, even as nowI speak, this present has 
become no longer present, but past. A moment ago was divine 
because God was in it; it is still divine to thought, worship and 
memory, by that same thought of God. It is ordained an evan- 

_ gelist by our blessed memory. All the past, therefore, is divine, 

_ haying once been present; all is still precious, having been the 
passage onward of man, filled with his life, his thoughts, his 
love, devotion, worship. That is most precious which, while 
being acted, was most divine. Among these stands that grand 
and holy life of Jesus, among the very highest that this earth 
has known, lifting indeed the head so high into the heavens that 
the heavens and earth become as one. And a very momentous 
life to the world! I turn to it evermore and contemplate it, 
without abasement, because without superstition; without fear, 
because without servitude; with love and gratitude, because with 
freedom ; for no man loves what he loves not in the freely out- 
going heart. 

Hence, thirdly, because Jesus was a glorious man, living 
the high life of the spirit, he stood in close contact with his 
time. For no man can be grand and high who in-breathes not 

_ the present spirit of God. This standing in close contact with 
his time was shown in part by his simple conformity to many 
current notions. He was a true child of his age and people; he 
lived, acted and spoke in close sympathy with all about him; he 
felt the pulse, he understood the heart-beat, he interpreted the 
signs of the time; he was moulded consciously and uncon- 
sciously by its needs; he partook also of its limitations, its mis- 
apprehensions. Jesus himself seems to have felt that he was 
‘the true interpreter of his time. ‘‘ How is it,” he says, re- 
proaching the people, ‘‘ that ye can not discern the signs of these 
times?” He told them they seemed to understand the meaning 
of the cloud in the West, yet seemed but little sensitive to the 
spiritual atmosphere. He would not have been his own great 
‘self if he had not felt through and through his soul the infinite 
life-currents of his time, as sensitive as still water to the breath 
of the spirit, reflecting in his being the soul of the time as a 

star lies in the wave, full, clear and bright, but breaking by the 
billow’s motion into a thousand disjoined beams. If thus 
he stood in quick relation with the life about him, which is a 
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necessary condition of such grandeur of spirit as his was, it is 
not to be supposed that he could escape all misapprehensions, 
limitations, difficulties. ven to these likewise (for they were 
deeply imbedded in the spirit of his time) his soul was sensitive. 
He must drink a mixed cup, he must partake of error along 
with inspiration. He must be brought and exalted to divine 
insight; but also he must be left in much error, in many partial, 
local, temporary ideas. 

A great spirit is always in some way beyond his time; but 
never in all ways, for that were to be monstrous; that were to | 
be cast in an unfeeling mold which would make greatness im- — 
possible, or else to be a spirit from another sphere, unable to — 
come to our apprehension, sympathy or brotherhood. In true © 
and entire relation to his time, I say, the great and healthy soul of 
Jesus must have stood. Therefore, at times he surpassed him- 
self; at other times, he mingled his lofty and sublime teach- 
ing with partial or local colors. 

This view is not speculation; it is the result of reading the 
gospels carefully and critically. For example: One of the ideas 
highly characteristic of Hebrew teaching is that of a Satan, a 
chief or ruling devil, the king of an infernal court consisting of 
angels who rebelled and fell from heaven before earth’s creation, © 
as also of some of the wicked races before the deluge. ‘This | 
Satan was supposed to have much power, and to be an active 
and industrious tempter of men, to their destruction. Now, it is | 
very clear, if the record shall be trusted, that Jesus accepted quite || 
implicitly the current notion of Satan. That the disciples re- | 
garded Jesus as believing in Satan is plain from the story of the | 
temptation, which is recorded by Mark, and told circumstan- . 
tially by Matthew and Luke with perfect and simple good faith. , 
The conversation between Satan and Jesus is narrated. But | 
not only in this story is this belief ascribed to the Master, but in 
various direct conversations he expresses it himself. When the > 
Pharisees charged him with exorcising by means of Satan, the ° 
Master answered, “If Satan cast out Satan, then he is divided | 
against himself. And, if by Beelzebub I cast out devils, then ) 
tell me, by whom do your children cast them out? Therefore, |) 
they shall be your judges.”* At another time he said to them, ,}) 

* Mt. xii, 26-27, |) 
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“Ye are of your father, the devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do.”* And again, if the fourth gospel shall be trusted, 
Jesus announced the Messianic triumph and judgment by saying, 
“ Now is the judgment of this world, now shall the prince. of 
this world be cast out,”+ the “ prince of this world” being a well 
known designation of Satan at that time, and it being the well 
understood and anticipated work of the Messiah to subdue and 
cast him out. Now, thus it stands in the gospels. If we shall 
trust the record, Jesus took this current notion as he found it, 
without thinking of it or questioning it, but using the language, 
and I suppose holding the ideas, It is usual in regard to this, 
and similar passages, with those who are resolved to admit no 
element of error in Jesus’ thought or knowledge, to rest on 
the theory of accommodation. Jesus, they say, knew that 
Satan was a mere myth, an empty name; butin his teaching he 
accommodated his language to the ideas of his hearers, so as 
better to get at their minds, and disarm their prejudices against 
his other and more important truths. Well, let any rejoice in 
this device who may or can. For myself, I have such faith in 
that grand prophetic spirit that I believe he would have in- 
structed the people in the folly of the common notion of Satan 
if he himself had suspected it; at least, that he would not have 
used language which directly implied or expressed a belief con- 
trary to his real view. Would you like your minister to preach 
in that manner? Andis it noble and blessed, in your souls, to 
think of Jesus as an “ accommodating ” teacher? 

Another current belief of the time was that of a place of 
dire punishment, an abode of evil spirits and retreat of Satan, 
called Hell. That the disciples believed Jesus shared this notion 
also is evident throughout the gospels:—‘ Whosoever shall say 
(to his brother) Thou fool! shall be in danger of hell fire.”t 
“Tt is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish 
and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell.”|| ‘Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; 
but rather fear him who is able to kill both soul and body in 
hell”.S ‘It is better for thee to enter life halt or maimed, 
rather than having two hands or-two feet to be cast into ever- 
lasting fire.”** ‘Then shall he say also unto them on the left 


*Jh, viii, 44. +h. xii,31. {Mt.v, 22. ||Mt.v, 30, §Mt.x, 28, **Mt, xviii, 8 
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hand, Depart from me ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels. * * * * And these shall go 
away to everlasting punishment.”* To a like purpose is the 
parable of Lazarus and the rich man, the latter being repre- 
sented as in hell, in torments, and praying for a drop of water 
to cool his tongue devoured by the flames.t Such passages 
make it clear that, at least in the opinion of the Evangelists, 
this belief was accepted by Jesus. 

Another current notion of the time was that of demoniacal 
possession; various diseases, of which little or nothing was 
known, were thought to be caused by demons entering into and 
possessing the human body, subjecting it to dumbness, deafness, 
violent spasms, and other disorders. Wherefore, the only cure 
for such cases was thought to be the expulsion of the demon 
from his abode in the body. That Jesus shared in this common 
delusion admits of no doubt, if we shall trust the record and 
read it carefully. Take for example the case of the herd of 
swine into which Jesus permitted some demons to enter after he 
had expelled them from the human body.{ Not only is the inci- 
dent itself decisive, but the demons speak to Jesus recognizing 
his Messianic mission, and on their entreaty to be allowed to 
enter the swine, Jesus speaks to them, saying, “Go.” Again, 
therfirst Gospel relates that a possessed child was brought to the | 
disciples, who failed to cast out the demon; then “Jesus re- - 
buked the devil and he departed out of him; and _ the 
child was cured from that very hour:’’|| and when the disciples i 
asked the cause of their failure, he replied, “‘ Because of your : 
unbelief,” and added, ‘This kind goeth out by nothing save } 
by prayer.” Again—‘* John answered and said, Master we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name and we forbade him, be- 
cause he followed not with us; and Jesus said unto him, Forbid 
him not, for he that is not against us is for us.”§ The seventy 
disciples return to Jesus with joy, saying, “ Lord, even the: 
devils are subject unto us through thy name;” and Jesus accedes 4 
to the fact, and enjoins them not to rejoice too much in this power, 
but rather that their names are written in heaven.** And Jesusi) 
speaks of the woman whose infirmity he healed as one.“ Whomif} 
Satan hath bound lo! these eighteen years.”{t From these and 


*Mt. xxv, 41-46, tLe, xvi, 19. Mt. viii, 28: Mc. ix, 29, \|Mt. xvii, 14) 
§Le. ix, 49-50, Sa BOR eh +tLe. xiii, 16. HH |) 
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many like passages, it is plain that the Evangelists regard Jesus 
as believing in demons and their possession of human bodies. 
What is there to rebut their authority? Were they such slaves 
to their prejudices that they utterly failed to understand the 
Master in such plain points? Yet as before I said,so again,— 
Who can believe that Jesus saw the folly of it and yet not only 
omitted to instruct his nearest friends and personal disciples, but 
even spoke to them as if he saw it not? Away with this view of 
Jesus. “One evening,” says Emerson’s son, “after a conversation, 
when zealous radicals had explained that the death of Jesus had 
been simulated, not real, and planned beforehand by him and 
his disciples for its effect on the people, while he thereafter kept 
in hiding, my mother tells that she asked my father, ‘Should 
you like to have the children hear that?’ He said ‘No; it’s 
odious to have lilies pulled up and skunk cabbages planted in 
their places.’” 

Other points I might discuss touching the close relation of 
Jesus to his own time, but must pass them by. But again I 
say, this close contact with his age and time was, in him, as it 
must be in every great heart, a deep breathing-in of the proph- 
ecy and the forward motion for which that age was ripe. Every 
age is a record of past ages, and a prophecy of future ages. 
Eyery epoch, community, place, is a garden where the flowers 
were planted long ago, and the blooming of them tended and 
nursed by other hands long gone, by the parents, the sufferers, 
the laborers of past times, But the flowers and fruit of the 
garden hide the seeds of the future garden, that our children 


and children’s children shall see bloom. In each epoch the past 


lies down, like a spent traveler in a hostlery, and at the same 
hour a fresh courier is mounted to carry forward the king’s mes- 


sage. Without figure, each time or age is a product or ‘sum of 


the past, and also a prophecy or heralding of the future. But 
the two voices, the past and the future, differ very much in their 
volume and loudness. The voice and record of the past is prom- 
inent, heard on all the street-corners, in shops, halls, legislatures, 


churches, schools. The prophecy of the future is a delicate 
voice, heavenly, quiet, overborne and drowned in the din of the 


past, in roar of trade, the clashing of bells, triumphant bands of 
music, processions, orations. Amid the shouts, cheers, swayings 
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to and fro, the tramp of feet, the calls to action, amid these, I say, 
the prophecy of the future retreats to quiet places, to be heard 
only by quiet and holy souls, by the reverent, the listening, the 
pure-hearted, unselfish, fearless and free. 

Now this prophecy of the future always is the voice of uni- 
versal human nature, the ideal, the free, the spiritual, the ever- 
lasting, sounding quietly but clearly amid the noise and tumult | 
of the local, the formal, the ceremonial. It is the voice of 
Faith above the creeds, of Thoughts above conventions or cur- 
rent frenzies and bigotries, the voice of the freedom of the 
spirit above the bondage and fetters of the letter, the psalm of 
worship above forms and restraints, the call of the universal and 
heavenly above the partial and the earthly. 

Therefore, the quiet and devout spirit who thus is so close 
to his age as to feel therein the beating heart of all ages, as well 
those coming as those gone, and to know the tone of the free, 
the pure, the unseen things which are eternal, over the noise of 
the bound, the adulterated, the visible ceremonies which are 
temporal,—such a spirit, I say, will take, without looking at 
them, many current notions, as it is recorded Jesus did, which 
touch not the difference between the transitory and eternal (or 
he perceives not that they touch thereon), but he will oppose 
surely and grandly other current thoughts of the time which do 
touch the difference between the formal and the spiritual, the 
partial and the universal, the temporal and the eternal. And 
thus Jesus did. 

Let us look at two instances: 

One of the most important features in the intensifying of 
Judaism which marks the time of Jesus, was the development 
of that superstitious veneration for the Mosaic Law, which char- 
acterized the Jews of that epoch. During and after their cap- 
tivity at Babylon, their obedience to the Law became passionate 
and fanatical. Their Law stood to them in place of territory, 
and was their one bond of union in theland of strangers. They 
clung to it as not only the symbol, but the means and support of, 
their nationality. Their covenant, their bond with Yahweh, was the 
Law. It was in their eyes divine, absolutely perfect, their shrine, 
altar, offering, religion. It touched and regulated not only wor- 
ship and sacrifice, but the most minute business and duty of 
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daily life. It was their household deity. This passion sank 
deeper and deeper into the national mind, until it became al- 
most a madness, a kind of fury. The Sembes toiled over every 
letter, counted every mark, found some mystery in every point 
and character. Jerusalem was kept in constant terror by riots 
incited by zealots for the Law. The edifices of Herod were attacked, 
lest images should be concealed in them. Bands of assassins 
arose pledged to kill any one seen disobeying the Law. Phrases 
from Moses were copied on parchment and worn on the forehead 
orelsewhere. ‘“‘ We are Moses’ disciples,” said the Pharisees to 
the man born blind; “as for this fellow, we know not whence 
he is,”’* 

We think that to-day we reverence this Bible. Our cold 
western nature begins not to understand the fire of the Hebrew. 
Imagine the veneration and superstition of the most orthodox 
devotee increased a hundred or a thousand fold, and you will 
have some slight conception of that passion for the Law which 
filled the Jews. The learned scholar, Sophocles, at Harvard 
University, told me once that when a Mohammedan ambassador 
in this country visited the college, some one, desiring to please 
him, took from its case a manuscript of the Koran and brought 
it to the Turk ; but the good Moslem, on seeing the sacred vol- 
ume, seized it from the hand of the infidel with signs of horror, 
ran and put it back in its case, and shut the lid,that the holy book 
might not be desecrated by the touch of infidel hands. ‘ Now,” 
said Sophocles, ‘‘ conceive that Moslem’s emotion and fanati- 
cism over the sacred book increased a thousand times, and 
you will begin to understand the fervor, the intensity, of the 
Jews regarding the Mosaic Law at the Christian Era.” 

Bearing these facts in mind, let me now read you some 


passages from the Sermon on the Mount, paraphrasing them 


in order thus to offer a running commentary, that their meaning 
and force may be plain; and then picture to yourselves the 
divine courage and truth of the great soul that dared to stand on 
the hillside and speak such views:—‘‘ Oh ye people, do you 
dream that this great law of yours is perfect? I tell you nay. 


- Yet think not I have come to destroy it, Ihave come to add to 


it, to expand it, to complete it with spiritual fullness. You 
know that it says in the Ten Commandments, ‘Thou shalt not 
*Jh, ix, 28-29, 
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kill’ Well, thatis only partial. I tell you that everyone angry 
with his brother is in spirit like a murderer. You know the pre- 
cept also in Deuteronomy, where Moses allows you to divorce 
your wife simply by giving a writing of divorcement.* I tell 
you that Moses was wrong; there is but one cause of divorce 
writ in heaven. Again, both in Leviticus and Deuteronomy, 
Moses commands you to keep your oaths unto the Lord.+ I 
show you a better way,—Swear not at all, but speak with sim- 
ple Yes and No. You remember Moses’ precept in Leviticus, 
‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.{ That is wrong; 
thatis barbarous; I say unto you, Resist not the evil-doer after 
that manner. You know that in Leviticus it is said, ‘Love thy 
friend;’|| that is poor virtue; that falls very short; I say to you, 
Love your enemies, and pray for your persecutors.” 

One of the particulars of the Law invested with peculiar 
sanctity, and enforced with fierce rigor, was the observance of 
the Sabbath. ven in time of war there could be no defence 
made on that day. We read that one thousand followers of 
Matthias the Maccabee were surprised in a cave on the Sabbath 
by Syrian troops, and slain without resistance, because it was 
Sabbath day, on which they would not fight. Now let us see 
how Jesus treated this literalism. A man came to him, we are 
told, with a withered hand, and the narrow literalists stood 
watching, watching, to see what he would do. Tell me, said 
Jesus, divining their thoughts, tell me now, whetherI shall do 
good this day or evil, save life or neglect it? But the sullen 
crowd was silent. Then the prophet, in the simple words of 
Mark, looking around about on them with indignation, being 
grieved with their hardness of heart, said unto the man, Stretch 
forth thy hand; and he stretched it out, and his hand was re- 
stored whole as the other. Jesus’ disciples, one Sabbath day, 
plucked and eat corn when they were outin the fields, and the 
Pharisees complained of them as Sabbath-breakers. But Jesus 
answered in wonderful way, that the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath, and that man was therefore 
lord of the Sabbath. When at another time they sought to slay 
Jesus for healing on the Sabbath day, he returned the sublime 
answer, ‘“‘ My Father worketh even until now, and I work.’’** 


*Deut. xxiv, 1. tLevit. xix, 12: Deut. xxiii, 21. tLevit. xxiv, 20, 
Levit. xix, 18, §Me. iii, 1-6, PIV, Lie 
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Now, remembering the fierce legal fanaticism of the whole 
community, what magnificence of courage, power, truthfulness, 
prophecy, devotion, shines forth in such words and deeds of the 
Master. Who was this Galilean peasant, this carpenter of a 
despised little town, that he should speak heedless of the fury of 
a nation of formalists, defy the authority of Moses, proclaim a 
holiness above the Law, and in the might of his own soul dare 
that authoritative ‘‘ J say unto you,” so that the messengers re- 
turned and told the Scribes that he spoke not like to them, but 
as one having authority,—who was he to do this, the Galilean 
peasant? 

Another particular in that intensifying of Judaism which 
resulted from the captivity and disasters of the people, was the 
development and power of the Traditions or Oral Law. In addi- 
tion to the written Law of Moses, it was taught that there was 
a large body of regulations given to Moses on Sinai and handed 
down by tradition from age to age through the venerable and 
eminent characters of their history. It was believed that the 
Traditions spoken to Moses on Sinai, by him were told to Joshua, 
and by Joshua again to the line of prophets, and by them at last 
to the scribes and doctors of the law, who had preserved them 
sacred in memory. Whence these Traditions were a part of the 
Hebrew religion, as much as the written Scriptures, or the 
Temple worship. These were also increased by a multitude 
of rules adopted from time to time by the Rabbins in order 
to protect the law, according to the traditional direction, 
“Make a fence for the law;” that is, observe so much 
more than is required that you will be sure to observe 
all; a caution like that of those Christians who deem it wise to 
believe all they can that they may be sure to believe a saving 
quantity. This immense body of traditional laws, rules and 
observances was venerated and obeyed by the people with no 
less awe and fervor than the laws of the stone tables themselves, 
The most minute and trivial occupations of life were governed 
and overshadowed by these traditional requirements. In illus- 
tration of this curious subject, quite unparalleled in the history 
of the world, J quote a passage from these rules of the elders, 
taken from a prayer-book of the German Jews, relative to 
“lighting candles on the eve of the Sabbath, which is the duty 
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of every Jew,—” “ With what sort of wick and oil are the can- 
dles of the Sabbath to be lighted, and with what are they not to 
be lighted? They are not to be lighted with the woolly substance 
that grows upon cedars, nor with undressed flax, nor with silk, 
nor with rushes, nor with leaves out of the wilderness, nor with 
moss that grows on the surface of water, nor with pitch, nor 
with wax, nor with oil made of cotton-seed, nor with the fat of 
the tail or the entrails of beasts. Nathan Hamody saith it may 
be lighted with boiled suet; but the wise men say, be it boiled or 
not boiled, it may not be lighted with it. It may not be lighted 
with burnt oil on festival days. Rabbi Ishmael says it may not 
be lighted with train oil because of honor to the Sabbath,” and 
so following.* 

Connected with this oral law was another particular of the 
intensified Judaism of the later Jews, namely, the existence and 
authority of the Scribes and Rabbins. The law, which had be- 
come such a passion, became, in consequence, “‘a deep and intri- 
cate study.” Those who devoted their lives to it and became 
learned in its precepts and skillful in their application, were re- 
garded with great veneration and homage. ‘‘ Learning in the 
law became the great distinction.” It was, besides, a necessity ; 
for when written rules are made to interfere minutely in daily 
life, they require to be interpreted and adapted endlessly; and 
only trained and learned interpreters could be trusted where in- 
fringement was regarded with so much horror andfear. Hence, 
in interpreting and applying the law, the Scribes and Rabbins 
created and transmitted the vast body of traditions before- 
mentioned, which were obeyed with reverence and awe. They 
thus became the august and venerated custodians of the whole 
religion of the people; they were the keepers of the nation’s 
conscience; the people looked up to them, says a_ historian, 
‘‘ with implicit confidence in their infallibility;” they composed 
the great national court, the Sanhedrim; they held a spiritual 
trust and supremacy, which overshadowed the mere priesthood, 
* till at length the maxim was openly promulgated, ‘ The voice of 
the Rabbin, the voice of God.’” Their influence was carried 
into all the corners of the land by the new system of synagogues 
in addition to the temple worship, each of which had its pre- 

*Smith’s Bible Dict., Art, ‘‘ Pharisees.” 
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siding Rabbi. The Scribes were inseparably connected with the 
Pharisees. The Pharisees almost may be defined as the follow- 
ers of the Scribes; and they embraced the strength and mass of 
the nation, the Sadducees being a small and exclusive minority. 
The Pharisees were separatists, purists, advocates and supporters 
of a perfect and unmixed Judaism against all foreign influence. 
They arose in the great struggles of the Maccabeans, and were 
the descendants, crystalized into a class, of the zealous Jewish 
and anti-Greek party of that period. Their traditions were 
recommended by patriotism and national enthusiasm. They 
were the incarnation of the Jewish ideal of the times, the very 
flower and fruit of the intensified Judaism succeeding the cap- 
tivity. They were equally zealous for the Law and for the Tra- 
ditions of the Elders, which they daily practiced with an inten- 
sity of formalism never surpassed, probably never equalled. 
The stricter Pharisees were regarded as the type of piety and 
religion. They were the great and honored classin society. ‘The 
Scribes and Pharisees” is a formulaexpressing the whole weight, 
power, character, and sanctity of Judaism. 

How, now, did Jesus treat these powerful and venerated 
formalists, when they stood in the way of that spiritual 
religion, that pure religion of the heart, of which he was 


the fearless and truthful prophet? Think not, said Jesus, 


that mere outward conformity and ritualistic punctuality 
will avail; “‘for I tell you that unless your righteous- 
ness shall exceed that of tbe Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.”* Do you 
complain that I sit at table with these poor outcast people, these 
Publicans and sinners, lest I may, perhaps, eat something ritu- 
ally unclean? ‘Go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will 


_ have mercy and not sacrifice!” He made occasion to tell the 


people that a man was not defiled by what he ate, but by what 
came forth from his heart. His disciples informed him that the 
Pharisees were offended with this saying; but Jesus told them 
that these formalists were not plants of his Father’s planting, 
and should be rooted up. ‘‘ Let them alone (he said); they are 


 plind leaders of the blind. And if the blind lead the blind, 


<a ae > | 
‘ath 


both shall fall into the ditch.”{ You reject me and my teach- 
*Mt. v, 20. Mt. ix, 13, tMt. xv, 12-14. 
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ings, but the rejected block becomes the corner-stone, and “I 
tell you the kingdom of God shall be taken from you (who im- 
agine yourselves its only heirs), and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof.”* Behold the Pharisee and the Publi- 
can at prayer,—the “ self-estimated saint” rejoicing in his piety, 
and the “acknowledged sinner” who will not lift his eyes 
whither his thoughts fly in the prayer of humility! I tell you 
that the publican goes down to his house justified rather than 
the other; for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.+ Oh hypocrites, 
who love the chief seats and the homage of men; who devour 
widows’ houses and make long prayers for a pretence, pay tithes 
and observe ceremonies, but omit the weightier matters of sin- 
cerity, justice and love; who are like whited sepulchres and 
half-cleaned caps, fair to be seen, but foul within! 

These were the fearless reproofs of this voice of God, this 
prophet of the soul. 

That is the Master unto me! That power is what seizes 
and holds the human soul, I think, and makes Jesus the reli- 
gious inspiration of all these nineteen centuries since. 

Any man does well for himself and others who simply and 
truthfully tells what he thinks, describes what he sees. It 
is he who is the living witness of the moment. He opens his 
lips to drink of the divine stream of truth, justice, love, that 
pours on forever from God. It is free to him to drink of it, and 
free to all who will. He who drinks will speak and act with 
authority which is divine. There will be no mere appearance, 
no pretence in him. He will be all real and true. He will tell 
what is the real and moving experience of his own soul. He 
will utter what his thoughts have toiled with and cleared up; he 
will not keep back anything; he will say naught because it is 
customary, or popular or easy; he will not recite any creed or 
echo any synod, or follow a fashion, or bow to an idol, or bend 
to a book; he will not robe himself in any past though it be 
magnificent; he will not be drawn away by any future though it 
be seductive. He will be simple, real and true, in the present. 
He will speak what is plain and real to his eyes. He will be- 
lieve the omnipresence of the One from whose eternal stream of 


*Mt. xxi, 43. tLe, xviii. Mt, xxiii. Le. xi, 39 f, 
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justice he drinks. If we lay hold of such a man, it is into the 
company of God he takes us, and with divine strength that he 
invigorates us. But when tradition replaces the soul; when 
men and teachers require only to repeat what has been sanctioned, 
or to attach religion to any time or to any person, it being for 
every time and for every person; when they replace what is 
living now in themselves by what lived at some time in others; 
when what is witnessed is passed by and what is felt or thought 
is unsaid, while what is memorized is repeated; when religion is 
not a living testimony of man, but rests on records, rituals, 
or readings,—then flows through the church, the school, the 
market, court and dwelling “a stream of ice and death.” “It 
is true,” exclaims a great teacher, “ that tradition characterizes 
the preaching of this country; that it comes out of the memory 
and not out of the soul; that it aims at what is usual, and not at 
what is necessay and eternal; that thus historical Christianity 
destroys the power of preaching, by withdrawing it from the ex- 
ploration of the moral nature of man where the sublime is, 
where are the resources of astonishment and power. * * * 
Scarcely in a thousand years does any man dare to be wise and 
good, and so draw after him the tears and blessings of his 
kind. * * * * It is the office of a true teacher to show us 
that God is, not was; that he speaketh, not spake. * * * 
* Once leave your own knowledge of God, your own sentiment, 
and take secondary knowledge as Saint Paul’s, or George Fox’s, 
or Swedenborg’s, and you get wide from God with every year 
this secondary form lasts; andif, as now, for centuries, the 
chasm yawns to that breadth that men can scarcely be con- 
vinced there is in them anything divine.”* 

Well then, would Jesus, who would have no master, be our 
master? Think you that he who went but into his own soul 


- would have us leave that temple of God, even to go to his soul? 


No. But if he be not Lord and King, then he is on the plane 
of brotherhood with us, a man as we are men. This trans- 
figures humanity. Is there any right way to measure human 
nature but byits highest examples? By what will you define, by 


_ the superior limit or the inferior? I will proclaim evermore that 


the ideal is the natural. Jesus makes the race better worth be- 


*Emerson, ‘‘ Diy. School Address.” 
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longing to, illustrates it, glorifies and sanctifies it, hallows it. 
This view of Jesus raises the moral and spiritual. If power be 
referred to character and not to circumstance or office, no longer 
are we impressed or overpowered by authority, by miracle, by 
special mission, or credentials from heavenly courts. Jesus’ 


credentials are his own moral elevation, spiritual life, prophetic - 


sight. These, itis true, are credentials from God, but they are 
credentials of such sort as one child may bring to another 
child of the same father and mother, credentials of kindredness, 
of community of origin, life and nature. His life has called unto 
us to enter into a like sonship. 

I behold Jesus, the child, the man, and the men, the scenes, 
in a way very real and great, when thus I think of him, I am 
carried to Nazareth, which I suppose was his birthplace; where 
no doubt his childhood and youth were passed subject to his 
parents, and his early manhood subject to his own deep brood- 
ings on those quiet and beautiful hills. What his preparation 
was we can guess but dimly,—what long imaginings, lonely 
vigils, solitary musings, what wandering in those hills and val- 
leys, what sights and sounds. He plied his trade, I suppose, 
and worked as a carpenter with his father. Perhaps his spirit 
took long to ripen. Was he not to neighbors and friends only a 
simple and friendly country lad, content and unambitious, work- 
ing at his craft? I suppose no one guessed what was in him, and 
he himself knew not. He who afterward was so deeply spir- 
itual must have been always simple and unconscious of himself. 
The records of his home, of those early years, are obscured by 
the rich legends that gathered about that unknown incubation 
when the sublime life afterward was displayed. It is in vain 
that we wish we had of him a larger biography; still less, if he 
had lived a score of yearsin public instead of one or two or 
three, could he have written an autobiography. Of such spirits 
we catch only glimpses. We can not see divinity so near. We 
must be left with a gleam of the infinite, to the majesty of our 
own surmise. But I seem to see him as he grew in that oriental 
beauty, playful, tearful, hearty, happy, loving, docile, working, 
learning, growing, thinking, observing, reading, listening, brood- 
ing, dreaming, yearning, praying, resolving. He sat in the 
synagogues on the Sabbath; he visited Jerusalem at times to 
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hear the imposing worship of the great Temple. He talked 


_ along the way with fellow Galileans. He drew away slowly 
_ from all political hopes, all the formal prides, exclusive rites and 


old tyrannies that made the religion of his time dead and 
drear. He saw that life was departing because no longer any 
one believed in the soul, but all were intent on Moses and the 
prophets, as on a dispensation closed, a revelation finished. 
Religion was formality, truth was repetition, goodness was cere- 
mony. At last, in loneliness and obscurity, and with these 

oughts, the ten years of his opening manhood were ended, and 
at thirty he could be silent no longer, because he was filled with 
that one thing to say. Then began his brief career as an agi- 
tator. He said not to the people, Moses says this, or Jeremiah 
that, or this again says David or Isaiah. He said, “This is 
what / say; this is how it seems to mv; this is how I: dare believe 
it is; this is what I proclaim.” God passed not with past years, 
he said; what illumined the prophets still shines for you, 


_ making clear to the faithful all the conditions and duties of this 


time. I see, he said, that by ren: uncing your own reason and 
conscience, you have made religion ritual and formal, and right- 
eousness mere observance. But unless you have a righteous- 
ness better than this of your teachers the Scribes, you will have 


no part in the kingdom. And as to this kingdom, see how you 


are all sunk in sensible, external things. You are dreaming of 


_a king who shall conquer your enemies, form a great empire, 


and rule with glory over the chosen people. But you will find 
that God chooses all; that many of the outcasts and gentiles 
from the East and West shall enter before you, for by humility 
and spiritual life they are prepared better. - It shall be the pure 
in spirit, the meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peace- 
makers, and not war-makers, who shall inherit the kingdom. 

So I see that great figure, standing and preaching, or talking 


_ by the wayside with villagers, or on the lake shores, or on vineyard 


terraces, disputing with cunning priests who laid traps for him, 
—teaching “as one having authority, and not as the Scribes,” 
who rested all things on Moses and the Law; preaching to a 


_ few who loved but to many who hated, gaining the ear of simple 


> 
—.. 


folk by the simple truth of religion shining in him, but rousing 


the enmity of the powerful by his heresy and liberty. 
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The end could not be doubtful, nor was it unforeseen nor 
long delayed; but those few months have named after them- 
selves nineteen centuries, because they were filled with a soul 
preaching the divine authority of its own rapture and vision. 

“There are persons who are not actors,” exclaims Emer- 


son, “ not speakers, but influences, persons too great for fame, 


for display, who disdain eloquence, to whom all we call art and 
artist seems too nearly allied to show and by-ends, to the ex- 
ee! of the finite and selfish and loss of the universal. 

* * * Tt is in rugged crises, in unweariable endurance, 
and in aims which put sympathy out of question, that the 
angel is shown. Butthese are heights that we can scarce re- 
member and look up to without contrition and shame. Let us 
thank God that such things exist.” 


I have treated the prophetic devotion and truthfulness of 
Jesus but imperfectly and scantily, so great is the theme, so 
ready with rich instances from the stirring scenes of his life. 
I turn to follow the Scriptures into other features of his char- 


acter, taking him just as the Gospels picture him. I wish no 


more than to set before you the man they have set forth, they 
the Evartgelists, not pausing over any critical questions as to the 
authority of the narratives or discourses, but simply trying to 
set forth the figure as therein it shines, 

I will speak now of the intellectual quality of the Master. 
Jesus had great intelligence. In our admiration for his holiness, 
gentleness, courage, and all that make up the moral glories of 
his character, sometimes we overlook the large as well as incisive 
intelligence and wit of this great Master. It is well-that the 
world should turn about him chiefly for his goodness; for good- 
ness is the greatest of all things. Weiss has said, very nobly, 
that whatever the glory of a landscape on which we look, how 
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magnificent soever its array of earth and sky, yet, if a man 
enter the scene, or but a boy, who under his jacket has a throb 
of duty, it is no detraction to say that the splendor of the earth 
and heavens becomes butas a mite beside that morality. So, 
likewise, even if it be a bad man that enters on the lovely scene, 
still he is like a gnarled and crooked tree, misshapen by some 
storm, or by some unhappy twist when buta sapling. Yetis the 
core untwisted, out of which skill of hand may make an article 
as comely and bright as any flower in the meadow, or as a white 
cloud in the blue heavens. So can the divine hand shape the 
man’s soul which hath become incased in such a twisted and 
scarred form, yea, and will shape it. This makes even the bad 
man, when he enters the landscape, a sight before the mind’s 
eye which dwarfs all earthly visions, even though mountains and 
oceans kindle before the body’s eye. Now, as the man is more 
than the landscape, because of the spiritual part of him, so is 
heart greater than parts, and pure goodness than keen intel- 
ligence. Wherefore, as I have said, itis well that the world has 
busied itself with the goodness of Jesus, and his devotion, hu- 
mility, patience, love, self-sacrifice and steady truthfulness unto. 
death. 

Nevertheless, Jesus was indeed, if we may apply the com- 
mon language of life, one of the ablest and strongest-minded . 
men that have come forth as teachers in the world. Partly by 
endowment he was so. We have no writings of his; yet we 
have feats of imagination and composition, which we can not 
think sprang from any other than the central figure whom the 
Gospels set forth. For great is the poetry and beauty in his 
wonderful parables, for which he stands quite alone in-the world, 
being the highest exemplar of teaching by parable. Indeed, so 
true is it that no other has equaled or even approached him, in 


' this respect, and such a new thing was the parable in Hebrew 


teaching, if we may judge from the Old Testament alone, and 
altogether new in the singular beauty, grace and fitness which 
mark Jesus’ parables, that an eminent critic has not hesitated to 
say that Jesus created the parable.* Also, his poetic use of il- 


- lustrations from nature, such as in the exquisite and unequaled 


passage about the lilies which I haye read to you this morning, 
*Renan, Life of Jesus, chap. x, : 
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and the parable of the storm falling on the rock-founded and on 
the sand-founded house, and many other such places, show 
richness and resource of mind. We must do justice to this 
intellectual power and imaginative scope if we would know the 
Master as he was. 

But much more than by thisendowment of wit and imagin- _ 
ation, Jesus was a great and strong man intellectually by virtue 
of his faithfulness or holiness. The power of high morality to 
give intelligence is one of the noble and great facts of life to 
look on. Itis one of the crowning proofs of God; nay, not so 
much proof or ground of inference, as direct sight of God. In- 
telligence flows so straight from goodness that it were a strange 
thing in the world, the like of which I believe never appeared, 
if a holy soul were but a dull clod without insight or power. 
Howbeit, often the reverse is to be seen—I mean that a man who 
‘seems very strong and great is but a will-o’-the-wisp, because he 
has no substance of goodness; like Napoleon, who, though he 
shone like a fire in battle, in truth was as foolish a man as ever 
lived. Isingle not hisname for dislike of him, for there are 
many others the like in history; but because his oriflamme was 
so splendid, flashing everywhere in the lead; whereby the truth 
is the more clear, that being without virtue, his flame proved 
but a flickering of marsh-gas,. 

Morality confers intelligence and power of mind in many 
ways. It endows the faculty of attention; it strengthens the 
mind to dwell long and intently, to be fixed on the same high 
things continuously. This it does by nourishing force of will 
to apply the mind; for what is moral strength but a strenuous, 
as well as rightly directed, will? Also moral excellence confers 
this power.of mind by setting the soul free from lower distrac- 
tions and desires, so that no longer it is clogged or loaded in its 
flight, but may soar whither the high things call it, carrying no 
weight, but rising freely. Again, by moral excellence, there is a 
constant drawing of the mind by lovely things and themes, so 
that by this attraction the mind continually is dwelling on them, 
and attains that power in them which fixed attention and long 
brooding give, Also, moral worth confers peace and quiet of 
mind, so that by the mind’s simplicity and quietude things are 
_ reflected in it as they are, and the mind is able to think by virtue 
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of the quiet in which it lives. Moral worth also confers health; 
first health of mind,—I mean vitality, abounding life, prophetic 
power, and harmony of all the faculties within us, each in his 
place in order, and all strong together, so that all work together 


_ to see the truth, and to know things as they are. Morality con- 


fers also health of body; and this is very important. For the 
mind ean work but ill and little in a body poorly quickened and 
having no health to apply to the mind’s labor; but more than 
this, the mere strength and vitality of the body seem to give an 
abounding force to the mind, and purity of bodily life conveys no 
doubt a great excellence of intelligence, a power to know. One 
critic has said that no little portion of Jesus’ intelligence must 
have come through his lovely harmony by which he kept his 
body as it were a holy temple, wherein the light of the power of 
God could dwell. Also, morality confers intelligence by the 
glorifying and purifying of motive. For when we do earnestly 
wish to see the truth, we see. Intelligence is widened by single- 
ness of eye, by sincerity of moral aim. 

Finally, sound morality helps the intelligence by bringing 
us into harmony with all things in nature, with all the facts 
about us, whether of the material universe or of human history. 
Whereby, first, all things seem to gather themselves to help us, 
because we are in unison with the Spirit that rules all; and sec- 
ondly, we see the meaning of all things, are instructed, ani- 
mated, upbuilded, able to see things as they are, because we are in 
harmony with the forthcoming of them and with their working 
together, and with the Power that rules them all “ with the glory 
of a Father.” 

So, in proclaiming Jesus a powerful man intellectually, 
I must lay great stress on the might of high morality 


ments; but plainer still is it that the holiness in him communi- 

cates to the intelligence in him, until the two together make one 

quick large mind, looking at things to see them as they are. 
Now, intelligence is of two sorts,—first, large intelligence, 


secondly, keen intelligence. The large intelligence is marked 


by freedom, by avouchment of the right and the power to think 
for oneself, by affirmance of the obligation and dignity thus to 
think, by openness of mind, by love of truth, by a station above 


to create intellectual power. No doubt he shows great endow- 
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controversy in a calm and quiet air of simple thought for the 
truth, and by trust and confidence in the truth when found, 
that always it must prevail in the providence of God; where- 
fore no human being need take it under his patronage. 
The large intelligence that thus is free always will live'grandly | 
apart from common and local prejudices, from sects, castes, clans — 
and parties, willing to trust itself abroad on the sea of the truth 
of God, knowing that it can float thereon to no desert places, 
but to the garden of the Lord. A large intelligence also is 
marked by large sympathies, by fellowships of humanity, by 
cutting easily through all the walls of names and creeds which 
men have raised to separate one from another. Such intelli- 
gence feels the common heart of humanity beating through all 
differences, and therefore wills to open the arms and take to 
one’s heart one’s fellow as a man, however he differ in creed or 
church. The large intelligence is marked, too, by reverence. 
The mind then grows as Tennyson sings: 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more,” 

But more of reverence in us dwell, 


Till mind and soul, according well, 
Make music vaster than before.” 


Never will you find such an intelligence sneering or scoff- 
ing at views that it shares not, especially if these views be 
sacred to others; no, but such an intelligence will tread with 
bare feet wherever men have worshiped, even though imperfectly 
and blindly worshiped, and will see the “wings of the Holy 
Ghost stooping unseen,” even over Aztec altars. Also the large 
intelligence will perceive the true drift of forces and events, 
knowing in all the transitory, in the local and temporary, the 
one trend and drift of the progress of the ages, the purpose of 
Ged, which he brings to pass by “impressing his will in the 
structure of minds,” 

Now this large intelligence Jesus had, in grand measure. ~ 
He shows it in his freedom, as hereinbefore I have said. It 
blazes out through all the wondrous sentences of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Everywhere he preaches from his own soul. He is 
authority, because like the prophets of old he said, “ say unto 

ou.” The priests, he said to the people, work in the Temple 
on the Sabbath day, and you hold that they profane not the Sab- 
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bath day by doing so; but a greater than the Temple is 
here. By which astonishing and strong speech I suppose he 
meant the dignity, the glory of the Son of Man, and all sons of 
men by virtue of their manhood, whereby they might say, as he 
in another place, “ All that the Father hath is mine,” and as 
the son of the Infinite, I am greater than the Temple. 

Again, his large intelligence was shown by his being above 
all prejudices. His broad sympathies reached out to all men. 
It was not a good Jew, of his own people,—to bring forward 
such a one would have been popular, and would have helped him 
in the common mind,—no, but a Samaritan, a despised one in 
Israel, who was the hero of that second greatest parable in the 
world, that of the good Samaritan, he, the gentle-minded one, 
who took up the poor wayfarer and bound up his wounds, and 
did him charity first by his own care and then by the service of 
his purse. I think Jesus made little of the Jewish caste, either 
in his thoughts or in his sympathies, if we may believe what 
seems to shine through these gospels; and I do believe it, 
because also the other side shines through, the Hebraic 
prejudices; wherefore these I ascribe to the followers who never 
understood the Master. Jesus taught that it was not being of 
Jewish blood, or of the chosen people, but being of the. heart 
after the Father’s own spirit, that should give a man entrance 
into the kingdom; and if this heart-fitness he had not, then 
Jesus said he should be left outside. And should his place be 
empty? No, said the Master, but the Gentile shall come, from 
the east, from the west, from the north and the south, and sit - 
down at the heavenly tables with the patriarchs, because they 


have fulfilled, as Paul phrased it afterward, the law in them- 


selves, which thereby became as good a law unto them as the 


' Jewish Law. Jesus loved to associate with Publicans and sin- 


ners. Some students of his life have dwelt much on this trait 
in him. He never seemed seeking ‘ good society ;” he loved to 
find himself with the outcasts, the poor, the despised, and espe- 
cially with those whom the Jews called sinners, which is to say 


_ with those who were lax in the ceremonies and rites of the 


Jewish faith. And he handled all things in that broad way 
which large intelligence follows, as made for man and not man 
for them, as he said in speaking of the Sabbath. 
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It is painful to read that in consequence of Jesus’ large in- 
telligence, which so was above all local aims and prejudices, he 
had trouble with his family. We catch plain and sad glimpses 
of separation. He was not at home with his own, sometimes 
not even with the nearest ones; and when he left Nazareth, it 
appears that he withdrew partly because of a family division. 
They followed him not; they believed not in him. When he 
was told that some of his brethren wished to speak to him with- 
out, I suppose he knew it was no friendly message, and that 
they would interrupt his gospel; and he said, “ He that doeth 
the will of God is my brother, my mother, my sister.” But with 
all this, Jesus was no controversialist or partizan. We do find 
in the Gospels very strong invectives. Jesus could be stirred to 
what John Weiss called ‘‘moral wrath.” Always the mean, selfish, 
grasping, cruel, hypocritical traits stirred him so. But for the 
most part he lived in perfect calm, it seems to me. I feel and 
see pulsing in his words that one and unutterable faith that 
could wait and be still. His whole manner always is saying to 
me, ‘It is good for a man both to hope and quietly wait for the 
salvation of the Lord.” Always he lived as on the mountain 
height whither he liked to go, where he was lifted up above the 
struggles, jargon and noise of the market-place, and the contro- 
versies of men. When he was led to the tribunal, to stand be- 
fore Pilate, he brought that mountain serenity with him, and 
stood in the silence of the heavens. He was very reverential; 
he never scoffed; he treated with no indifference the national 
religion, but went to the Temple, took part in the ceremonies. 
He saw there the sacrilege, of the Temple defiled, and we read 
that he turned into a fierce giant one day and drove out the - 
traders from the Father’s house. He saw the true motion of 
his time; he knew it must go onward with the spirit, no 
longer harnessed to the letter. They asked him for a sign, and 
he answered, “Strange it is that ye know the signs of the 
weather, and if there be a cloud in the sky at night ye tell 
what the next day shall be, whether raining or shining, and yet 
ye know not the signs of these times,” And then, says the 
Evangelist, he turned and walked away, having no more to say 
to them, but leaving them to ponder wherein they might see the 
signs of God in those times. 
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I turn now to speak of Jesus’ keen intelligence. For this 
he had too,—not only the large, noble, glorious kind of intel- 
ligence, but keen and incisive wit. This kind of mental power 
is shown in the quick sifting of arguments, the parrying of op- 
ponents’ thrusts, the detection of craft and cunning. Jesus 
shows these traits in great effect. When messengers came to ask 
him, from John the Baptist, whether he was really the Messiah, 
haying sent back his answer, he then turned to the people and 
spoke to them this searching wit: “ You like not John,—do 
you? He came preaching to you in the wilderness, and you set 
him at naught. And you like not me any better,—do you?. I 
come preaching to you in the cities, and you set me at naught, 
You are like little children who have become angry in their 
- games, and one says to the other, We can not say anything that 
suits you nor do aught that pleases you; we piped unto you and 
ye would not dance; when that suited you not, we mourned 
unto you, and that pleased you as little. What can we do but 
stop our games and go away? John came neither eating nor 
drinking, and ye said he had a devil; but when I come preach- 
ing to you, yet eating and age: at your tables and your 

festivals, do ye like it betier? No. Ye say: Behold a glut- 
tonous man and a winebibber, a friend of Publicans and sinners. 
But true wisdom is shown by rational conduct.* 

When once he went through the fields on a Sabbath, 
plucking the corn, and they found fault with him for it, he said 
to them, Have you read your own Scriptures? Is it permitted 
to eat the bread that is exposed in the temple on altars? No? 
But did not David do it once? And ye found no fault with him. 
And the priests work in the Temple every Sabbath day; yet ye 
hold them free from blame. Well, go and learn what this 
means, ‘‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” These observances 
are poor helps to doing justice and mercy and kindness. Man 
is lord of the Sabbath, and not the Sabbath of Man. 

One day when they brought a man with a withered hand, 
and then watched him (as always they were watching him with 
cunning eyes, and sometimes trying to trap him, to see what he 
would do or say against the Jewish law), Jesus said to them, 
knowing their hearts, ‘‘ Shall I heal this man?” Ah, you say 
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it is the Sabbath day. Well, how many of you have had a 
sheep fall into the pit on the Sabbath day? Did you not then 
lift out the sheep? And is not a man, then, better than a 
sheep?” 

They came accusing him of casting out devils by Beelze- 
bub, the Prince of Devils, which is to say that they believed in~ 
witchcraft, as was common among the Jews, and in possession 
by demons as the cause of diseases. Jesus, we may imagine, in 
Socratic way, talked with them thus, as we may gather from the 
Evangelists: Did ever you know a kingdom to stand, one 
part of which was divided against another? If thus Satan 
gives to me to cast out his own minions, tell me how Satan’s 
power and kingdom shall stand. Furthermore, am I the only 
one that heals these diseases? Have not your own children done 
so in many cases? What say you of them? If I cast out 
devils by Beelzebub, by what power do your own children the 
like works? But on the other hand, if by the power of God I 
cast out devils, take note of this, ye scoffers, that even now the 
kingdom of God is here among you* 

-They came to him once complaining because his disciples 
had been eating improperly, that is to say, they had been eating 
without washing the hands first, which was heavy guilt, a 
dire religious offense, in the minds of the Jews. Jesus talked 
with them thus: Whose rules are transgressed by eating with 
unwashed hands? Is it the rules of the Elders and the Scribes? 
It is so. And which is worse, to transgress the laws of the 
Elders and the Scribes, or the law of God? But did not God 
say by Moses, Honor thy father and thy Mother? Yes. But 
have not your elders taught you that if an old man come to his 
son, saying, I am poor, help me,—the son quickly, when he 
sees him coming, may pronounce a vow over his property, and 
then he is excused from helping his old father? Yes, they have 
taught that. Then I say to you, that by means of your human 
rules, you are transgressing the laws of God. O, you hypo- 
crites! well did Hsaias prophecy of you, saying, “This people | 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoreth me with | 
their lips, but their heart is far from me. But in vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.”+ | 
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They came to him once complaining that he gave no au- 
thority for his acts, and asking him cunningly what his author- 
ity was; so that if he gave none, they might say so, and if he 
should say, I have the authority of God, they might accuse him 
of blasphemy. But he was equal to their cunning. He said, 
“T will tell you, but you must answer mea question first. What 
say you of John the Baptist? What was his authority? “ From 
heaven or of men?” Now they had killed and rejected John, 
and they reasoned thus, If we say that John had authority of 
God, he will say then, Why did you reject him? But if we say 
John had no divine mission, we know not what to do with this 
mob here; for they call John a prophet, and they will fall on us 
with fury. So they said, We cannot tell. But what a fall was 

this for the elders of Israel, that they, before the people and be- 
fore this country rabbi, whom they had meant to entrap, should 
be driven to avow ignorance as to whether John in truth were a 
prophet; for this was such a point as they specially were to 
judge. What! said Jesus, you, Scribes and Elders, whose very 
office it is to teach the people, to announce the law and to judge 
in religious matters, you can not tell whether a man be a true 
prophet or a pretender? Then you are not fit to be told by me 
what my authority is.* 

Once some enemies who were laying traps for his words, 
asked Jesus whether it were lawful to pay tribute to Cesar or 
not; or, in other words, whether without impiety a Jew might 
pay taxes to a Roman Emperor. Now this was no little ques- 
tion; for, although the Jews had paid tribute to their own kings 
very readily and without thought of profaneness, and even also 
to foreign monarchs, although the prophets severely had de- 
nounced such alliances, yet now the people were in such ferment 
of religious zeal and expectation of the Messiah as never before, 
and it had become a part of their faith and worship to abhor 
Roman power and the tribute to it. Whence, I say, it was no 
little question that they asked Jesus; for, if he answered that the 
tribute to Cesar was lawful, then he was no good Jew, and 

would be hated by the people, but if that it was unlawful, then 
he would be rebellious toward the Romans and could be accused 
to them. Yet this was no strait at all to this prophet, because 
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he had so keen intelligence. Wisdom and understanding not 
only made him master of that occasion, but also of the wide 
principles pertaining to it. There is a great realm of thought 
contained in the few words of Jesus’ answer; to show which I 
will expand them thus: Bring me a coin of the realm. Here is 
an image and writing on it. -Whose image and whose super- 
scription? Then, when they answered Cesar’s, he replied to 
them, If, then, you have accepted Cesar’s coin, do you owe 
nothing to the empire that has issued it? This money is a sign 
and a means of the civil order. You pass it from hand to hand, 
buy and sell with it. What is this but to enter the civil order 
and live in it? How can you pay tribute to it against your 
religion, say you? MHearken and understand: Keligion means to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God, which a 
Jew may do in his soul even under the Roman eagles. If, then, 
we have a duty to the State because we have accepted the State, 
do that duty, and also keep in your hearts the spiritual 
duties of religion. “ Render to Cesar the things that be Casar’s, 
and to God the things that be God’s.” I know not that man’s 
wisdom ever has found aught to add to the precepts locked 
in Jesus’ few words at that moment. His questioners, when 
they heard it, marveled and left him and went away, the apostle 
says. So may we marvel at the mental scope, but go not away, 
but draw the nearer and admire.* 

But I must leave these incidents of keen intelligence which 
gleam through all the gospel stories, instances of quick wit in 
this great prophet. Iturn to Jesus’ love of nature. It was a 
part of his intelligence that he was a tender lover of nature. 
He alone among the Biblical characters dwells lovingly on 
flowers. The Hebrews, at least in their literature, were not 
lovers of flowers. They were adorers of the sublime and great 
scenes. Mighty, high and awful scenes they speak of continu- 
ally and sublimely; but not of the delicate, tender, and sweet 
things lovingly. How Jesus dwells on the blossoms in that 
beautiful song, as truly it is, of the lilies of the field! He 
draws many parables and illustrations from nature, from 
birds, grass, wheat, weeds, the sowing and seeding of the 
fields, the mustard seed and the tree from it, and the birds that 
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lodge in its branches. All this passed before his eyes and en- 


tered his heart and came out in his teaching. 

It was a part of Jesus’ intelligence that he had great hu- 
mility. Always this must be so. No man will be large in 
mind who is proud and haughty in spirit. It can not be; 
for never can he learn; and besides, never will he value 


‘things in their right proportions and measures. With hu- 


mility always goes spirituality, trust, faith. All of these were 
parts of Jesus’ mental endowment. Continually he was going 
away into the desert to pray. When he was asked who was the 
greatest, he took a little child and set him among them, and 
said, If you take not the kingdom of heaven in such spirit as a 
child’s, you shall never know what heaven is. When some of 


_ his disciples wished to be told who should be greatest among 
them, he answered, He shall be greatest among you who is 


willing to be the servant of you all. “Two sparrows are sold 
for a farthing,” is his simple expression of faith, ‘and not one 
of them falls to the ground without your Father. Fear not; ye 
are of more value than many sparrows.” When he sent out his 
disciples to preach, he said, Be of good cheer, and be never 
afraid; and when you shall be called before the judges, this you 
shall find, that ‘it shall be given you in that same hour what 
you shall say; for it is not ye who speak, but your Father that 
speaketh in you.’’* 

Jesus said, “ All that the Father hath is mine.” Seems 
this an awful and divine claim on his part? Think you that 
only a special kind of being could say such a thing? Nay, I 
would say it myself, following humbly yet bravely the Master, 
I know not whether I should say these words in the sense of the 
Evangelist. It is not possible to tell. The words were spoken 
long ago, and written down under different scenes, Perhaps, as 
one interpreter thinks, the saying means that Jesus had omnipo- 
tence on his side, and that God in time would establish his 
place and power. More likely the words, as they stand in the 
fourth Evangelist, mean the possession by Jesus of the counsels 
of God, his sharing of the divine counsels, by virtue of being 
the Divine Word,—as Paul says, ‘‘ In whom dwelt the fullness 
of God bodily.” But if either of these was the sense in the 
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mind of the fourth Evangelist as he wrote the words, the ques- 
tion still is, What meant Jesus by them?—if he spoke them, 
as well we may believe he did. For my own part, I think they 
may have had to the mind of the Master, with his great soul, 
searching wit and large intelligence, a meaning more vast than 
- even the disciple understood. The Evangelist interpreted the 
saying in agreement with his own special theory of Jesus, a 
view which neither of the other gospels partake. But Jesus was 
above all thoughts of kingdoms or powers. No; the saying is 
like his other words, ‘‘A greater than the Temple is here.” 
Why may not his pure spirit have soared to the height of the 
thought of the religiousness of all things? Nay, shall I say 
why not? I think he did. His recorded life holds proofs that 
he held this idea and lived in the light of it, as in the sun. 
Therefore, I think that all the things of the Father seemed to 
him to be his things, because he knew that naught was uncared 
for nor unclean, nor could slip away out of the eternal counsels, 
that all things reflected the Infinite wisdom and love, and that 
all things belonged to the children of God to use and enjoy in 
their measure, all things, all thoughts, the mind, soul, body, 
reason, life, activity, imagination, sense. Truly it would seem 
the Master must have meant all this, although the words come 
to us through the mind of the fourth Evangelist, who certainly 
has much altered in meaning what he gives as from Jesus. But 
this, at any rate, is the comprehensive righteous rejoicing sense 
which I find in the words; whereby anyone may use them and 
find life and joy in them. They mean the religiousness of all 
things. They say, ‘‘ What God hath cleansed, call not thou 
unclean,” but rise up, possess and use it, for itis thine to use 
as thou art his, but to usé also as his, and to take it therefore in 


holy fear. These words embody a divine peace, which broods | 


over all things as the Spirit over chaos, bringing forth faith, light 
and joy. Allis harmony and peace. Part is not made by God 
and part by some evil being, but He rules all things “ with the 
glory of a Father.’ This did the intelligence of Jesus see and 
know. All things were his; nothing was too sacred; nothing | 
was too little to be sacred, nor aught too great to be opened to ) 
him; naught was profane; there was no forbidden tree of | 
knowledge, If, as the same fourth Evangelist records, Jesus } 
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_ said, “I and my Father are one,” it was in this same sense, sub- 


~ lime, awful, devout, humble. A perfectly pure soul may “have 


this courage toward God, for this is what the eons of the earth’s 
gestation have brought to pass in the soul,as a little child 
toward his father, unafraid, though also standing in reverence 
and awe. To Jesus, yea, to the human soul, 

** All mine is thine, the sky-soul saith; 

The wealth Iam must thou become ; 


Richer and richer, breath by breath, -- 
Immortal gain, immortal room.’ 


Ihave said that I take the image of the Master simply as 
he is set forth in the gospels, not undertaking any criticism of 
the records, but trying simply to declare the character therein 


shown. No doubt many misunderstandings gathered around 


that great life. The disciples I think never were masters of 
their own prejudices, never able to judge him and seehim in 
sublime stature, as he was, either morally or intellectually. 
Still, in the main,a man was there who was like the portrait 
given of him, and his character is the only explanation of the 
amazing picture set forth in these wonderful, while yet untu- 


_ tored writings. Still less need I any criticism of the records in 


turning now to speak of the tenderness of Jesus, the qualities of 
his heart. These shine with a soft and lovely light. I have 
only to bring forward the touches of feeling and delicate shades 


of eidersicea. of compassion, of devotion, of great love, which 


fill the gospels. 


Jesus had friends. This is to be noted first, as running all 
through the gospel picture of him, bringing to sight the qual- 
ities of his heart. It may be said of him that he was attractive. 
He had the power of drawing people unto him. An invaluable 


gift, not always possessed perhaps by those worthy of it in  vir- 
- tue of noble qualities. And yet when that attractive force exists 
not, must it not be because of some defect, some human lack? 
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In the character of Jesus there was a certain fullness which 
drew men wonderfully. We read in the records that “the com- 
mon people heard him gladly.”” When rejected in high places, 
in courts, palaces, synagogues, eagerly he was sought after by the 
people, who always were forming throngs about him as he 
stood at the roadside or on vineyard terraces, or when getting ~ 
into the boat he spoke to the people a little way off, so that he 
might not be pressed on. And they “heard him gladly,” feeling 
the kinship of the spirit that was in him, the good message that 
he had; yet, I think, drawn most and most touched by the won- 
drous deep fountain of tenderness in him. Constantly he was 
sought, and invited to houses, torepasts, to feasts, to social par- 
ties. Often when he had spoken to the company in the open 
air, some one, pressing forward, sometime the prond, the titled, 
the rich, just as often the poor, the outcast, the diseased, the 
Publican or sinner, begged Jesus to go home and eat in his 
house, that he might talk more with the great and gracious 
wayside rabbi. Women loved and trusted him equally with 
men, which I count a great virtue, or sign of virtue, in him, 
showing not only a nobility of soul, but also a pure tenderness 
of heart. I like that term which the Arabs have for high- 
minded men, “A brother of girls,’—a man, they say, “ who 
has a heart pure to love all women, and an arm strong to defend 
them.” 

Jesus had also his special friends. He that so drew people 
about him to listen to his word, and expand under the charm of 
his influence, knew how to give his heart with special tenderness 
to those who could draw near to him by peculiar delicacy of 
kindredness. Among the ghosen twelve he had one, a_ beloved 
disciple, who lay near him always when they reclined at meat 
together, rested in his bosom, received his most cherished coun- 
sels, and gave and took constant tenderness of personal commu- 
nion. Jesus was a very dear friend in the house of the humble 
family at Bethany, whither he used to go often, to converse with 
them, to be their guest, to cheer them, and I doubt not to be 
cheered, as often he needed in his very lonely ministry. When 
Lazarus died, we are told that coming to them and _ seeing the 
grief of the sisters and friends, ‘Jesus wept.” Thackeray has 
said that a man is most a man when .some persons call him un- 
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manned; so was the tender heart of Jesus then. It will not be 
strange doctrine to you, in me, whatever it may be in others, 
that I accept not the actual raising of Lazarus from the dead. 
I look on that story as one of the mythical elements in the 
gospels which a great reverence for the character of Jesus called 
into being after he had passed away. How could the strong, 
éalm intelligence of Jesus have wept for a passing sorrow which 
so soon he was to change, yea, even at that moment, into re- 
newed and startled joy? I prefer the simple record that he 
wept. For all the miracles which the gospels hold, I would not 
give up one drop of those tears, or make them unbefitting the 
facts. Besides love for the family, Jesus seems to have had a 
yery tender friendship with Mary, the sister of Lazarus. There 
have been students of the life of the Master who have thought 
that his love for her was of a very special, close and delicate 
kind, that indeed she was more to him than belongs to usual 
friendship or sisterhood; of which the record wholly is silent. 
But we know that Mary loved to sit at his feet with simple hu- 
mility listening to his talk, adding thereto, we may believe, not 
a little; for out of her answering love often the eloquence of 
devout silence, but also sometimes the eloquence of self-forgetting 
speech, must have come. Always this has seemed to me a beau- 
tiful touch in the life of Jesus, given us in this slight story of 
the family at Bethany, whither continually he was going, where, 
no doubt, in his lonely and uncheered ministry, very healing and 
gracious was the welcome and love. And tenderly he returned it. 
We may gather hints of the tenderness of his spirit from 

the nature of the miracles. I have counted (making allowance 
for some critical views which aver some two or three stories to 
be different accounts of the same facts) thirty-six miracles. Of 
these, twenty-four were healing acts; and besides these, we 
read continually of the very many healings which never were 
recorded in detail; for wherever he went they brought the sick 
tohim. We read,many times how they thronged to him, by 
the seaside, the lakeside, in the city, in the houses where he 
was, that he might lay his hands on them simply, and bless, 
cheer, strengthen, or even heal them by the medicinable health of 
- hissoul. Thus he seems to have gone about doing good to the 

suffering, always ready to give héed to human ailings. 
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Jesus was also a loving friend of children; which I count 
no little in the record of his tenderness. Wherever he went 
they seem to have trooped to him, running into his arms. We 
may gather more from two or three touches in the record than 
they give literally or completely. The mothers loved to come 
with their children, being at home in that gractous and gentle 
presence; and he laid his hands on the children’s heads (accord- 
ing to the custom of the rabbins, a lovely custom, as I have 
seen it in a synagogue of the ancient ritual of the Jews wherein 
still is preserved the lovely old traditions) and blessed them, 
giving them some little loving word of benediction; after which 
the mother, rejoicing, would carry the child away, feeling that 
holy hands had laid some special gift of consecration or of safe- 
guard on the infant’s head. 

Jesus’ tenderness flowed out to all the people everywhere. 
I think he seldom looked on human beings, either separately or 
when many were gathered together, without a sense of awe and 
wonder, and a yearning at his heart toward them. It is re- 
corded that once, looking on the multitude who came to hear 
him preach and expound, his heart was moved, and he yearned 
toward them because they seemed to him as sheep without a 
shepherd, longing to be taught and lo! none present to preserve 
them, and in danger of being scattered abroad.* He was the 
«good Shepherd ;” not ‘a hireling,” but the Shepherd ‘“ whose 
own the sheep are;’’ and the good Shepherd ‘ giveth his life for 
the sheep.+” 

Jesus was very sensible of the beauty of humility, and of 
that humble fidelity which out of sight or in shadow does its 
simple task, neither asking praise nor bemoaning a lone lot. 
Once when he stood beside the Treasury, as the records have it, 
which means the place where the chests were into which the 
Jews were used to cast tribute for the Temple service, he saw a 
poor woman approach who was a widow; and she dropped in 
two of the. very smallest coins of the realm, all but worthless, so 
little was their value, two mites says the record. Whereupon 
Jesus called his disciples specially to him, we read, and bade } 
them take notice of the poor woman, and see how the gold was | 
showering in from the many who passed by and made their /) 
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tribute to the Temple,—thinking, no doubt, many of them, that 
the more they gave, the greater the merit. But Jesus said, I 
tell you that this poor woman who out of her necessity hath 
wrung this little tribute, for love, hath paid more than they all. 
He always believed so supremely in the value of the tender 
feelings, the purpose, the love, the heart in any act, that never 
he counted anything costly which was a means of spending the 
heart-treasure which so much more was costly. So that when 
once he was at table in a house, reclining at the meal, and a 
poor woman came and broke over his head an alabaster box of 
precious ointment, and his very disciples grumbled thereat, 
thinking it a waste because the ointment might have been sold 
for much money to be given to the poor, Jesus rebuked them. 
It was the outpouring of her heart, he said,— more costly than 
any spikenard. The record has it that Jesus added, “In that 
she hath poured this ointment on my body, she did it to prepare 
me for burial.”* But however these words may have been 
_added after the end came, as very like they were, since we know 
that events threw back their long shadows into the gospel 
records, still the answer shows how tenderly, how delicately 
Jesus took the offering, counting nothing waste that so outpoured 
the soul. A like-scene, by some expounders thought to be a 
_ different version of the same, occurred in a Pharisee’s house; 
‘where being at meat, a weeping woman, who had many faults 
and sins to answer for, the record says, came, touched deeply, 
perhaps having seen him elsewhere, full of that gentle presence, 
drawn irresistibly, and weeping for her own ills of soul, broke a 
like precious vase of ointment over his feet, washed them with 
her plentiful tears, and then with her long and woe-disheveled 
hair, wiped away the drops as if she meant not thus to wash 
the Master’s feet with the brine of her repentance. What said 
the Pharisee? Only that if Jesus had been a prophet, he 
would have known what manner of woman she was who thus 
‘was offering him the incense of her love and the worship of her 
penitence. Yea, truly; and being a prophet he did know, and 
being a prophet of God he despised not, but accepted. With his 
great tenderness and love he pierced to the pure sorrow of the 
soul which then was in his presence, whatever may have been 
the strife or sin of the times that were gone.t 
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These touches in the record show us how gentle, how 
human, how tender, how personally loving, was the soul of the 
Master. We are not surprised to read that the love which always 
was a wayside offering to those whom he met, burned like a holy 
light at the end, covering the cross with glory. As the last 
hours drew on we read of that tender lament over Jerusalem. 
Approaching the city, he halted for a little time on the hill, and 
looked out over that lovely view. He saw the ancient city of 
the Kings reposing in its beauty and glory, with its shining 


roofs and pinnacles, its streets ringing with business, its Temple - 


full of incense and imposing worship. Mayhap he looked for- 
ward more than back. Perched on that little eminence, he sat 
on a high place of prophetic sight, of that far-seeing which is 
given to the holy and the true. He may have seen in spirit 
then the overthrow, the destruction, and interpreted the signs 
of the times to know how the eagles were gathering and leaving 
the nest to come swooping down on that lovely array of palaces. 
He cried in the tenderness of his spirit, ‘‘Oh Jerusalem, Jeru-. 
salem! thou that killest the prophets and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together even as a hen her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not! Behold! your house is left unto you desolate!” * 
When through those same streets he was led like a lamb to the 
slaughter, and women who had learned to love him in many 
lessons, in many interviews and places where they could feel the 
influence of that spiritual presence, pressed around him weeping, 
many of whom he knew no doubt, perhaps all those of the name 
Mary, mayhap even the one who ‘stood the cross beside,” and 
that tender friend from Bethany, he turned and said unto them, 
“Daughters of Jerusalem,”—as if still thinking of the city of 
his love and pride,— Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves and for your children.”+ On the bitter 
cross all enmity cleared away, if ever he had felt any. Having 
come to a clear knowledge of the thing that was set for him to 
do, which mayhap he had struggled over in those hours in 
Gethsemane, not seeing clearly at first, then on that exaltation 
(as thenceforth it became to all the centuries, though up to that 
moment but a common Roman gallows), he said, ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.’’t 
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All through his life, which thus ended in one burst and 
glow of forgiving love, Jesus was a lover of the outcast, of the 
sinful, of the poor. Ido believe he never knew what it was to 
shrink from a human being because the man was a sinner, or 
because others shrank from him, or because he was an outcast 
or an alien. Sometimes cunning persons came laying traps for 
him, to see how he would treat just such people, even those that 
were held most in horror or disdain. There is such a story in 
the first eleven verses of the famous eighth chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel. Now I must remind you that these verses form no 
proper part of the New Testament considered as a collection of 
writings. They have no nghtful place in the text. They are 
omitted now by all worthy critical editors of whatever doctrinal - 
view. They are absent from four out of the five great manu- 
scripts, and from others of high authority. Many manuscripts 
which contain the passage, mark it as suspicious. It is found 
also in different parts of the gospels, as at the end of the fourth 
gospel and after the twenty-first chapter of Luke. Also, it is 
full of notable differences of texts (various readings). Some 
ancient notes mention the omission of the passage from many 
manuscripts. Finally, it is wholly unmentioned by many church 
Fathers of the highest antiquity and authority. Therefore, there 
is no doubt the passage is ungenuine. Probably it was added to 
the text in the third or fourth century. Well, what of all that? 
Still it seems to me a scrap of true tradition, a precious bit of 
the history of the Master. Jt well accords with his character as 
elsewhere shown. It is consonant with his merciful justice and 
with his tender sympathy for shame. Probably it is, I say, a 
scrap of tradition written down at a late time (for none of the 
Evangelists seized on it), introduced by some copyist perhaps, 
who thus preserved for us an incident in the life of-the Master 
which in some way escaped the stream of tranmission that fed 
the gospels. And what an incident itis! A touch of unpar- 
alleled beauty, of moral sublimity! Evidence not only of a 
tender heart, but of the swift and incisive intelligence of Jesus 
of which I have spoken. For always he knew and spoke the 
right word at the moment, saying just what cleaved its way to 
the soul, seized on the heart and wrung it. Open your eyes on 
the picture. Here is the crouching and shamed woman; Jesus is 
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near, kindly tender, his thoughts fixed first on the shrinking 
form before him, wandering from her mayhap to the repent- 
ant woman who had loved much, to whom much it is said 
therefore was forgiven. Perhaps he was able beyond what 
we can conceive to pierce the soul of that trembling human 
creature and see it pure and virgin at the core, and thence follow 
outward the lines of the pitiful face until they led to sore and 
sad experiences legible there to his eye. On the other side, the 
Pharisees, cunning, pitiless, dragging the poor victim to open 
misery; not for justice, no, but that they might trap the new 
prophet into some departure from Moses’ Law, and thus wreak 
on him their hatred and anger. Well, they found no weakness, 
-no paltering, no fear of them; no, nor of their law, nor of evil 
report. He was asa throned judge. He knew where the real 
wickedness lay at that instant in that company,. and whose 
hearts were black. The crowd heard with consternation that 
lofty answer, whose memorable power equally shielded the inno- 
cent and defeated the plotters,—‘‘Yes, yes, I know Moses’ Law; 
she shall be stoned; let her be stoned; begin now, and let him 
that is without sin among you throw the first stone.” Straight- 
way eminence in shame made its way from the shrinking woman 
to the sneering crowd. They hung their heads and slunk away. 
Then said Jesus to the woman, ‘Where are your accusers? 
Are they all gone? Has no one passed sentence on you?” She 
answered, ‘No one, Sir;” and Jesus said, ‘‘ Neither do I sen- 
tence you, Go, and sin no more.” 


“To Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love, 
All pray in their distress, 

And to these virtves of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 


For Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love, 
Is God our Father dear, 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love, 
Is man, his child and care, 


For Mercy has a human heart; 
Pity, a human face; 

And Love, the human form divine ; 
And Peace, the human dress, 
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Then every man of every clime 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine, 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


And all mustlove the human form 
In every race and zone; 

Where Mercy, Love and Pity dwell, 
There God hath built his throne.’’* 


Who will be surprised that a soul of so far-reaching tender- 
ness led a life of much sadness and loneliness? For not only 
was he so quick and so tender in feeling, but this heart of his 


" was united to prophetic intelligence, so far stretching ahead that 


few could understand, few keep up with that spiritual pace, and 
he went lonely all his life. Truly “he came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister,’ comforted but little, I must think, 
even by the greatest and best near him. He said of himself, 
that he had not even what the foxes had, and the birds of the 
air, a place where to lay his head,—a place, we might say, 
where to lay his head on a human heart. ‘He was a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” At last he came to that 
scene in the Garden, a wondrous story of his tenderness and 
feeling, where I suppose there came rushing on his soul the 
memories of “the acceptable year of the Lord,” in the five 
little villages around the Lake of Galilee, where ‘‘ the common 
people heard him gladly,” where he preached from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, and often on other days by the wayside as he walked, 
a wandering Rabbi. He wondered, I think, whether he needs 
must drink the cup, whether he might not go back to those 
lowly scenes, live in calmness and quiet, and teach his message 
and fling it on the air to go as it might, and walk in peace. 


That must have been the Garden struggle, I think. In those 


solitary wrestlings, in those lone prayers, he learned that the 
cup was held to him by One who had the right to hold it, whose 
he was, and he knew that to go back to peace and simple daily 
joy would make him a runaway from God. So there he stayed, 


and fought the agony of the struggle; for he had a clear pre- 


vision of what awaited him now in a few short hours. He came 
back and found his few chosen friends unable to watch out his 
short prayer-time, heavy with sleep. He roused them once, but 


© 
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afterward when still they were overcome, he said to them gently, 
« Ah well! it matters little; the end is very near; you will have 
need of all your strength; sleep on, and take your rest.” 

Think often, I pray you, and ponder well how strange it is 
that we must be fed by holy sufferings. Truly man is great; 


but what wonder? Think of the food he is fed on! If the mind | 


thrive on noble and delicate viands, as the body does, it is no 
wonder there is so much joy, so many glad, so many good; for 
truly the mind of mankind feeds on the sorrows and sufferings 
of ages past, and on this meat has grown so great. Strange, 
and to me a moving sight, that thus the world is happy and 
glorious by the pain of the best of the world. One of the old 
saints exclaims, ‘If truth live, I live; if justice live, I live; and 
these by any one’s sufferings are enlarged and enthroned.” It 
is always so,. The seed is not quickened unless it die. Some 
precious fruit must be torn to pieces by the earth’s chemical 
fingers, if a noble tree is to grow. Instantly starts up before 
the mind the train of the greatest and best, whose lives thus 
were lain in the earth in sorrow to be quickened and raised in 
beauty for far ages to feed on. Socrates, Buddha, Confucius, 
Jesus, and many faithful humbler teachers, how they wandered 
and taught, scorned, exiled, set on, slain! ‘The noble army of 
martyrs” for church, science, country, liberty,—it is by their 
ashes, never cooled, that we are warmed. We sit down before 
them many times not thinking what is burning in those embers! 
The sorrowful biography of one will answer for all—the biography 
of this holy man of Nazareth. ‘ What pleasure did he taste,” 
as saith an old writer on his life, “ what inclination, what appe- 
tite, what sense did he gratify? How did he feast or revel? 
How but in tedious fastings, in frequent hungers, by passing 
whole nights in prayer, and retiring for devotion upon the cold 
mountains? What sports had he? What recreations did he 
take, but feeling incessant gripes of compassion and wearisome 
roving in quest of the lost sheep? * * * What music did 
he hear? What but the rattlings of clamorous obloquy and 
furious accusations against him? ‘To be desperately maligned, 
to be insolently mocked, to be styled a King and treated as a 
slave, to be spit on, to be buffetee, to be scourged, to be drenched 
with gall, to be crowned with thorns, to be nailed to a cross, 
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these were the delights which our Lord enjoyed, these the sweet 
comforts of his life and the notable prosperities of his fortune. 
Such a portion was allotted to him, the which he did accept from 
God’s hand with all patient submission, with perfect contented- 
ness, with exceeding alacrity, never repining at it, never com- 
plaining of it, never flinching from it or fainting under it.”* 
Seems it strange that if we dance it must be on loving dust 
and heroic graves—if we set up a high staff on which to spread 
a flag it must be sunk deep in mould where saints sleep—if we 
make merry and hold a festival of joy, itis to celebrate some 
great suffering? But how close pain and pleasure lie in this 
world, as said Socrates when the manacles were taken from his 
legs in his prison; for we cannot have one but it has a mate in 
some form of the other, which must be entertained also. Cer- 
tain joys involve certain sorrows by necessity. Asin the great 
world it has seemed needful hitherto that some shall agonize for 
the joy of many, so in our little spheres we cannot have an 
unmixed delight. But this truth is an atmosphere into which I 
lift my head with a sense of life in the air, and oriental power, 
as kine snuff the morning breeze. I see it is the highest joys 
which lie close to pain, the purest sorrows which run like tribu- 
taries into a sea of bliss. What serious joy when parted lovers 
come once more together! Yes, but not to be had without the 
parting? Thanks are fervent and great the joy when a son is 
‘born into the world, but therewith begin anxieties so stinging 
and solicitudes so endless, that no one can look on a child with 
a quiet mind, and parental privilege is ‘‘ pleasing pain.” What 
need indeed, thus to state kinds of joy which carry pains in 
their girdles? It may be said that by a strange reaction joy and 
sorrow always attend closely on each other. When we have 
passed some gay and sparkling hours, and the time has flown, 
friends departed, the quiet come, the lights are out, the wit and 
song silent, suddenly we feel a sadness creep over us, a shadow 
descends on us, a dear sorrowful memory obtrudes, an unac- 
_knowledged foreboding arises, and we feel dimly how pathetic 
pleasure is, frisking like a lamb under the infinite sky which 
holds the solemn secret of to-morrow. But when we have con- 
sidered duly that pain and pleasure are sisters going ‘ coupled 
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and inseparable,” and have given due weight also to the fact that 
it is the best and noblest spirits that always will suffer most of 
‘fruitful sorrow,” still it seems strange that we must build our 
holiest joyfulness on the agonies of a saint. There is some 
thing in it hard to understand, a dim, dark order of God. Yet 
so it has been always. Trace up the sanctities, the securities, the 
laws, the social rights which invest us with our dearest bliss or 
power,—we shall come at last to where a prophet was slain for 
those things or a bevy of obscure heroes offered up their bodies 
in fire for them. Why cannot we be joyful all together, ceasing 
all proscription, anger, persecution, in this world? Must it be 
always as it has been? Must we go on crucifying the elder sons 
of the human family? Surely it will be wise and well in us to 
see to it that if indeed pain lie so close to pleasure in this world by 
a deep law of nature, on the other hand pleasure shall lie close 
to pain by our own good efforts. Joy and sorrow indeed may be 
inseparable by nature, but I think it is left with us to choose 
whether the one or the other shall prevail the more. If we were 
but faithful to our small martyrdoms in our lot day by day, there 
were no need then of the sacrifice of the greatest and best. 
Think what would follow if only all the world were simply 
patient for a generation; if there were no hatred, no hasty or 
envious or unfair judgments, no slanders, no ferocious passions ; 
if all fever to get the better of others, to grow suddenly rich, to 
get something for nothing, were to cease; if every one (as so 
many obscure heroes do) took up faithfully and simply his own 
burdens, “revering his cross,” lifting whatever load lay in his 
way, bearing it on with patience and virtue, keeping up a simple 
cheer in his face with some eye-light to spare for others; if all 
the world, I say, were thus faithful to the daily burdens, one kind 
here, another there, if all thus were to suffer generously and 
humanely each in his lot in the divine order, think what a society 
would arise! What a gentle human nature! Then when the 
saint should come, guilty of no crime but loving his fellow-men 
and speaking the truth in simplicity, men would have a spirit 
capable of listening and thinking. They would not gather in 
mad mobs, crying, ‘‘ Crucify him! crucify him!” It is a serious 
thought for us that if we learn not to bear patiently and duti- 
fully the small crosses, yea, or the heavy crosses, of our daily 
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lives, truly we know not how far our failure may stretch. We 
help keep the world in that spirit which crucified Jesus and 
burned the saints, and will set loose yet other martyrs to heaven 
on like wings of pain; yea, and daily crucifies unwitnessed and 
unfamed faithfulness. 

Here ends my discourse of Jesus. I have tried to speak to 
you of the prophetic glory of that grand true soul, his courage, 
his devotion. Also then of his intellectual strength, his broad 
mind, his wide sight, his incisive wit. These I ascribe much to 
his holiness, which always is a fountain of intellectual power. 
Finally I have spoken of the tenderness of heart of the prophet 
of Nazareth. This too, let me say in a word, was a source of 
his strength of mind and great knowledge. They who feel shall 
be they who know. Tender lovers are true seers. It is the 
tender and not the passionate lover, the tender heart that 
reaches out with vast pity and enfolding love, with a great awe 
of all human presence, and with a joy of kindredness,—they it 
is who shall know the issues of human life, and bathe in the 
deeps of its questions, fears, hopes, joys, sorrows. An old 
poet says, 


“How wisely nature did decree 
With the same eye to weep and see.” 


